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THE STRUCTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND 

A CONSULTATION PAPER 



Introduction 



1. The Secretaries of State for the Environment, Scotland 
and Wales made statements on Thursday 21 March about the 
progress of the Government’s review of local government. 
They announced their interim conclusions and undertook to 
produce a number of papers as the basis for more detailed 
consultations. 

2 . This paper relates only to local government structure in 
England. Separate consultation papers are being produced on 
the structure of local government in Scotland and Wales, on a 
new tax for local government and on the internal management 
of local authorities. 

3. The Government believe that there should be a move 
towards unitary authorities where these do not already exist. 
This consultation paper sets out the way in which the 
Government propose that this move to unitary authorities 
might be implemented. It also invites views on a range of 
related matters including the role of parish and town councils 
and whether there should be any change to the electoral 
arrangements for local government. 

4. The structure of local government is an important 
subject on which there will be a wide range of views. The 
Government want to hear these and will consider them 
carefully. 



History 



5. Modern English local government has its origins in the 
distant past. Both shire counties and parishes date back to 
Saxon times. From the Middle Ages, many boroughs were 
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granted Royal Charters under which they governed 
themselves. Outside the boroughs, services were administered 
by justices of the peace and parish bodies responsible for both 
ecclesiastical and secular matters. Single-purpose bodies 
provided particular services like highways and drainage. 



6. The nineteenth century brought rapid growth in towns 
and new and pressing problems of health, housing, sanitation 
and law and order. To tackle these problems, the n um ber of 
single-purpose bodies, many of them elected, grew. Then 
single-purpose bodies began to take on responsibility for other 
functions, such as public health and education. The 
constitutions and electoral arrangements of the chartered 
boroughs were standardised. By the end of the century elected 
councils were established for counties, county boroughs, urb an 
and rural districts and most parishes. 



7. The framework of local government in place at the end 
of the nineteenth century endured largely unchanged until the 
1960s. In the larger towns and cities a single local authority 
the county borough council, was responsible for the provision 
of all local services, including education, police, fire brigade 
water and sewerage. Elsewhere the structure contained 
several types of local authority. The county council was 
mainly responsible for major services like planning, education 
and social services. Beneath the county council were 
municipal borough and urban district councils which provided 
all other services m the smaller towns. Parishes in urban 

Outside th ? “Tf 18 did n0t P rovide “y services. 
Outside the towns there were rural district councils. Within 

rural districts there were parishes, often with their own parish 

councils which performed a few local functions. 

foir.fi qnnT«- 0n ’ *7 md-nineteenth century, there were 
fiirw-f '^‘“ /d hoc bodies performing a variety of 
junctions and a Metropolitan Board of Works providing 
infrastructure, especially sewerage. These bodies were 
successively combmed so that by the end of the centuiy there 
eie 28 metropolitan boroughs under the London Countv 
Council (which replaced the Board of Works). 

dianged U durin! h t e i 1 - P0PUl f i0n } nCT , elLSed and its distribution 
ar 1 d g thlS centur y. ] °cal authorities exercising the 
same powers came to have populations which varied 
mcreasmgly widely in size. There were also huge variation! 
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10. The Government recognise the importance of the 
traditions and ceremonies which local government has gained 
from this lengthy evolution. 



The present structure 



11. The present structure of local government derives 
mainly from the London Government Act 1963 and the Local 
Government Acts 1972 and 1985. 

12. Following the report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in London in 1960, the London Government Act 
1963 created the Greater London Council, defined the area of 
Greater London and organised it into 32 larger boroughs and 
the City of London. 

13 . The Royal Commission on Local Government in England 
chaired by Lord Redcliffe-Maud reported in 1969. In the major 
conurbations centred on Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham it proposed the creation of a two-tier system of 
local government modelled on the structure in London, and 
elsewhere 58 unitary authorities to carry out all local 
government functions above parish level. 

14. After long debate, the Local Government Act 1972 
established instead a two-tier system consisting of 
metropolitan counties and districts in six areas (the West 
Midlands, Merseyside, Greater Manchester, West Yorkshire, 
South Yorkshire and Tyne and Wear) and a two-tier system 
with a different distribution of functions in the rest of 
England. The 1972 Act defined the boundaries of the 
metropolitan counties and districts, and the non-metropolitan 
or shire counties; the remaining districts were defined by 
statutory instrument. The new structure came into existence 
on 1 April 1974. 

15. The 1972 Act also established the Local Government 
Boundary Commission. Its initial task was to recommend the 
boundaries of the shire districts for the 1974 reorganisation 
but since then it has also undertaken regular reviews of 
boundaries and electoral arrangements in all tiers of local 
government. 

16. The Local Government Act 1985 abolished the Greater 
London Council and the Metropolitan County Councils, making 
unitary authorities directly responsible for most functions in 
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London and the metropolitan counties. The Inner London 
Education Authority ceased to exist in 1990. The new 
arrangements led to savings estimated at some £100 million 
per a nn um and some 6,500 posts in the first year following 
abolition of the Greater London Council and the Metropolitan 
County Councils. 



The functions and role of local government 



17. The Government attach great importance to the effective 
delivery of services. The current distribution of functions 
between the principal local authorities is set out in Annex A. 



18. In recent years, local government has lost its 
responsibility for some functions (for example, polytechnics are 
now centrally funded), and in other fields has gained more 
responsibility (for example, care in the community and special 
responsibility for young people at risk). Its role is also 
changing in a number of major service areas for which it 
remains responsible, such as education, social services and 
refuse collection and disposal. 



Local authorities as enablers 



Lf™!!' authorities are undergoing a fundamental 
transformation from being the main providers of services to 

seS r X£f y f ° r Pr ~ ^ of 

h ’ SpeClfymg the work to be done and 
momtormg performance is done better if it is fuliv senaratod 
from the job of providing the services separated 

20. The Government are committed to market-testin cr 
wie contracting-out of services, where justified by market 

T Hng at its exteQ si°n to the widest possible 
range oi local government services and administration A« 
enablers, local authorities have greater onnrfhh T : M 
ae be,, .o™, or.™. »„ 

a greater choice. The aim should be to secure tthk . . 

at least cost. The private and volunta^Lrtorflou^T 
used to provide services where this is more cost e fw 11 be 
direct provision by the authority. ‘ ~ost -effective than 
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Scope for improvement in structure outside London and 
the metropolitan counties 



21. The changing role of local government has significantly 
altered the presumption, widely current in the years leading 
up to the Local Government Act 1972, that there is an ideal 
size of authority for the most efficient delivery of services. 
Indeed, as well as contracting out services, many authorities 
already combine with others or organise themselves into 
smaller units for the delivery of particular services to achieve 
greater efficiency or responsiveness. 

22. In the shire counties, certain aspects of the current two- 
tier system are unsatisfactory. Some authorities which 
emerged from the 1974 reorganisation are still not wholly 
accepted by all the local communities which they serve. There 
is still a feeling in some areas that history and tradition were 
perhaps disregarded in a search for administrative uniformity. 
This is not a problem confined to one tier or the other - 
sometimes it is the county which has not gained acceptance 
locally, sometimes one or more of the districts. 

23. The very existence of two tiers can also cause confusion 
over which tier is responsible for which service. Under the 
present financial arrangements district councils are 
responsible for collecting all local taxes, even though the bulk 
of the expenditure on local services is by county councils. 
Local people are often unaware which authority is responsible 
for expenditure. This confusion clouds the accountability of 
both county and district councils. 

24. It is also desirable that there should be close 
coordination of the functions for which local government is 
responsible. This is particularly important where some 
functions are related yet are at present the responsibility of 
two different tiers (for example, social services and housing, 
litter clearance and road cleaning). In some areas where the 
two tiers need to work together, such as planning, there may 
sometimes be conflict and tension between the policies of 
county and district councils. 
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Benefits of moving to unitary authorities in the shire 
counties 



25. Changing the structure of local government will not in 
itself solve all the problems. But in the main it is desirable 
that people can identify one authority which secures services 
in their area. Having a single tier should reduce bureaucracy 
and improve the coordination of services, increasing quality 
and reducing costs. This argument holds even if both the 
county council and the district councils in a county are 
efficient and if the two tiers cooperate closely with each other; 
there can still be benefits in a clearer and more streamlined 
structure. bueh a structure is also important for proper 
financial accountability on the part of local authorities to local 
taxpayers: people must know who is responsible for setting a 
oudget and achieving value for money in services in their area 
and how the size of their local tax bills relates to what is spent 
on local public services. 



, ' * ntr oducmg UJlltary authorities in shire counties would 
also offer the opportunity of relating the structure of local 

iXnH^h n? r£ u° Sely t0 comm unities with which people 

*he e « hese are present counties or districts, 

the former counties or county boroughs or perhaps places 

where new communities have grown up since th e P 1974 

o ion. This should increase interest in local affairs 

changes to refleH- 6 G T rermaent w °uld normally expect any 

ceS authSs aS " P0SSiWe ^ ****** stat - of 



27 . 



ss t£Sr 
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London and the metropolitan counties 



28. The Government have no plans to change the general 
structure of local government in London and the metropolitan 
counties. However, there are some services, such as grants to 
the voluntary sector and the arts, for which joint 
arrangements have not worked as well as was hoped. The 
Government would welcome views on how such arrangements 
in these areas might be improved. 



Parishes 



29. There are over 10,200 parishes in England, all of them 
outside London and mostly in smaller towns and rural areas. 
There are about 8,200 parish and town councils, each covering 
a single parish or a group of parishes. There is a parish 
meeting open to all the electors in every parish. In the 1,400 
or so parishes which do not have a council, this meeting can be 
given the powers of a parish council. In London, where local 
communities are less easy to identify, there are no provisions 
for the creation of parish councils. 

30. Parishes vary widely in scale; populations can be as 
small as 10 and as large as 40,000 people. New parishes can 
be created by order of the Secretary of State for the 
Environment on the recommendation of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission in any area outside London. 

31. Parish and town councils have minor environmental 
powers including allotments, local public buildings, local open 
spaces, sports facilities, burial grounds, off-street car parks, 
and footpath lighting and maintenance. All functions are 
shared with the district council except allotments. Parishes 
also have the right to be consulted by local planning 
authorities about planning applications in their area. They 
may levy a precept on the collection fund run by the district 
councils. 

32. Operating at a very local level, parish and town councils 
play a useful role within communities in providing local 
facilities and representing local opinion. The Government 
believe that there may be a case for considering whether to 
enhance the role of parish councils, especially where a new 
unitary authority covers a wide area. The Government would 
welcome views on this issue, which is of importance to a great 
number of people in local communities, particularly in rural 
areas. 
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The process of change 



(i) Local Government Commission 

33. The Government propose to establish a new independent 

body, the Local Government Commission, to look at cases for 
change to the present local government structure in England. 
Its Chairman and Members would be appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Environment and the Home 
Secretary. 



34. The Government would set guidelines for the process of 
moving towards more unitary authorities which reflect 
community loyalties. The Commission’s task would be to 
advise the Secretary of State, within those guidelines on 
reforms to the structure of local government. The Commission 
could also make recommendations about how any local 
government functions which would need arrangements across 

T 3 ^ a , n that covered b y the unitary authorities 
should be handled. 

should^ mten i ed tha , t the 10031 Government Commission 
should take on the work currently carried out by the Local 
Government Boundary C ommission 



(ii) Programme of areas 

36 How the process of change might work is 
schematically in Annex B. The Government would set out a 

^ a ^ UD t er C hiCh , the C0U ^ " ou * belvidedTnt: 

might bfTvis^ * 3 coherent Pattern of structural reform 

one tw7 orTnlo “ COuld V3r y “ «i*e. covering 

one, two, or m some cases several counties Views on 

these areas should be would be welcome. ^ 

for eaA^ucrr SSi °? 1°^ mate 33 initlaJ outline proposal 
loyalties and locaT opin“n. “Lng 

be looked at by the Commission ^Tnumberof 1 W ° UW 
consideration at anv one Hm. u , m , of areas under 

structure of the Commission Tho °“ th ® size and 

Commissionwithastructure whic^ouwla 6 ^ 611 * ^ a 

at once. ould tackle several areas 
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38. Where new unitary authorities are established there 
should be no presumption that they will all be either smaller 
than counties or bigger than existing districts. The 
Government would expect a range of sizes to emerge according 
to local circumstances. 

39. This process would provide a basis for a coherent, stable 
and fair solution to problems which may need to be considered 
over a wider area than one authority. It would also ensure 
that where one authority, such as a district council, made out 
a case for unitary status within an existing county structure, 
neighbouring districts and the county council had the 
opportunity to put forward other options. 



(iii) Content of proposals 

40. Local authorities and other interested parties would be 
invited to put forward their proposals for change within the 
area specified. The Commission would need to consider 
information on: 

- service arrangements 

- long term costs and benefits 

- transitional costs 

- asset and staff requirements 

- plans for contracting out services 

- proposals to enhance the role of parishes (if 
appropriate) 

- proposals for handling functions or specialised 
facilities across an area wider than one authority 
(if appropriate). 

Where a change to unitary authorities is proposed in an area, 
there must be a proper justification for the upheaval and costs 
which are inevitably involved in reorganisation. Change must 
be worthwhile and cost-effective. The Government would issue 
detailed guidance on the basis of costings and the coverage of 
proposals. Satisfactory coordination with other bodies must be 
ensured. A deadline would be set for putting forward 
proposals. 
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(iv) Consultation 

41. The Local Government Commission would consult local 
people on its recommendations for the area. 

42. The Com m ission would also consult other interested 
parties and seek, in particular, the views of local authorities 
in the area, Government Departments and the Audit 
Commission. 

43. The Secretary of State would reach a decision on the 
recommendations of the Commission, and would invite 
Parliament to bring the decision into effect by Order. 



(v) Implementation 



44. The Government would expect that, subject to local 
circumstances and any changes in arrangements for service 
delivery, most local government functions would be the 
individual responsibility of new unitary authorities. 



45. In some cases the authorities would need to cooperate 
closely and to have voluntary and informal arrangements for 
sharing costs, staff and facilities. In most cases vol un tary 
joint arrangements between authorities should work 
satisfactorily, but, as now, for certain functions default 
arrangements may be required to secure service delivery. 



46. There are a few services for which statutory joint 
arrangements may be needed, as is already the case for some 
functions. Statutorily constituted joint authorities would 
comprise members nominated by constituent authorities. The 
J0mt authorities would be directly responsible for their own 
expenditure decisions. Options for funding - including direct 
specdic grant or a power of precept on the constituent 
authorities -need to be considered further. The joint 
authorities would be separate corporate bodies with the same 
powers m relation to their respective services as the existing 
authorities. They would also be given necessary general 

powers, such as powers to employ staff, acquire land and 
premises, and enter into contracts. 

P h .,., The de . t fj ls of transfers of specific functions and 
, ab Jrties would be set out in secondary legislation. Secondary 
gislation may also need to deal with certain matters relat e ! 
to joint authorities. The arrangements for siX^henS 

dettT f S + K ^ dl , Stributl0n of assets should follow the 
details of the proposals accepted by the Secretary of State 

becondary legislation might also be needed to mS staff aid 
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asset transfers if such transfers could not be made by 
agreement. 



(vi) Subsequent changes in circumstances 

48. It would be unwise to rule out in legislation the option 
for change at any time, but Government guidance to those 
wishing to propose change and the Local Government 
Commission would be based on a very strong presumption 
against frequent change in the number or type of local 
authorities in an area. After a major review, a period of 
perhaps twenty years should normally elapse before 
restructuring was considered again. This would provide 
stability. However, it is envisaged that minor boundary 
changes could continue to be accommodated within that 
period, in a manner similar to the present arrangements for 
boundary changes. 



Financial arrangements 



49. The Government’s proposals for new financial 
arrangements for local government are set out in a separate 
consultation paper on a new tax for local government. These 
would be sufficiently flexible to cope with a variety of 
structures arising from the proposals in this paper. A move 
towards unitary authorities would tend to simplify the 
financial arrangements, and to enhance the lines of 
accountability between local authorities and their taxpayers. 

50. The new financial arrangements would also need to cope 
with the process of change to a new local government structure 
in any area. If they are to do this effectively, any structural 
changes would need to take effect from the start of a new 
financial year (that is on 1 April). The details of the change 
would need to be known in good time to be reflected in the 
financial regime for the year in question. 

Electoral arrangements 



51. Under the current arrangements, many different 
variants of electoral arrangements exist in English local 
authorities. The complexity of these arrangements may 
discourage people from taking an interest in local gover nm ent. 
There is a case for re-considering electoral cycles and numbers 
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of councillors. Possible changes to local electoral 
arrangements will also be discussed in a separate consultation 
paper on the internal management of local authorities. 



Timing 



52. The Government hope that the first new unitary 
authorities can be set up on 1 April 1994, subject to responses 
to this consultation paper. This is on the assumption that 
Parliament approves the necessary primary legislation by the 
summer of 1992. 



Comments 



53. Comments on this consultation 
should be sent to: 



paper 



Department of the Environment, 
Local Government Review Team 
Room N7/20, 

2 Marsham Street, 

London SW1P 3EB. 



Responses should arrive no later than 14 June 1991 
Respondents are requested to submit two copies of their 

*> ci “ iy 

fo 4 nsulS,L GOVernment “ ay ^ to P ublish responses to this 

“e S of tL a HLTes f e p C0 7 Se ’ ° r t0 dep0Sit th «“ in the 
the f ouses , of Parliament or in the Department’s 

s P° n dents who wish their responses to be treated 

assumf tl, ° Uid St3te thiS Clearly: the Department iSl 
:;™ that othe r responses can be published. All responses 

number CaS6 ’ b ? mcluded in an y statistical summary of 
numbers of comments received and views expressed. 
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Local government functions - main current responsibilities 



ANNEX A 



Non-Metropolitan areas 



Greater London and Metropolitan County 
areas 



District Councils 

Archives 1 

Arts 1 

Building Regulations 
Concessionary Fares 1 
Economic Development 1 
Environmental Health 
and Public Protection 
Housing 

Land Use Planning (Local 
Plans and Development 
Control except Minerals 
and Waste Disposal) 

Local Museums and Galleries 1 
Off-Street Parking 1 

Parks and Open Spaces 
Playing Fields and Sports 
Facilities 

Refuse Collection and Street 
Cleaning 
Tourism 1 

(Grants to Voluntary Bodies ) 1 
Local Tax Collection 
Registration of Electors 

County councils 

Archaeology 

Archives 1 

Arts 1 

Careers Service 
Civil Defence 
Coast Protection 
Concessionary Fares 1 
Coroners 

Economic Development 1 
Education 

Land Use Planning (Structure 
Plans and Development 
Control for Minerals and 
Waste Disposal ) 2 
Fire 

Libraries 

Local Highways and Traffic 
Management 

Local Museums and Galleries 
and County-wide Museum 
Services 

Magistrates’ Courts 
Off-Street Parking 1 
Personal Social Services 
Police 3 

Probation Service 
Public Transport 
Tourism 1 

Trading Standards 

Waste Disposal and Regulation 

(Grants to Voluntaiy Bodies ) 1 



Unitary authorities 
Archaeology 4 

(Metropolitan County Areas) 
Archives 
Arts 

Building Regulations 
Careers Service 
Coast Protection 
Concessionary Fares 6 
Coroners 

Economic Development 
Education 

Environmental Health and 
Public Protection 
Housing 

Land Use Planning (Unitary 
Development Plans and 
Development Control ) 6 
Libraries 

Local Highways and Traffic 
Management 

Local Museums and Galleries 
Magistrates’ Courts 7 (except 
Inner London) 

Off-Street Parking 
Parks and Open Spaces 
Personal Social Services 
Playing Fields and Sports 
Facilities 

Refuse Collection and Street 
Cleaning 
Tourism 

Trading standards 
Waste Disposal and Regulation 
(most Metropolitan County 
areas) 

(Grants to Voluntary Bodies) 
Local Tax Collection 
Registration of Electors 



Statutory joint arrangements 

Civil Defence 
Concessionary Fares 5 
(Metropolitan County areas) 
Fire 

Police 7 (Metropolitan County 
areas) 

Probation Service 7 (except 
Inner London) 

Public Transport 8 
(Metropolitan County areas) 
Waste Disposal and Regulation 
(London and some 
Metropolitan County areas) 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 , 

8. 



Concurrent functions of county and district councils. 

Development control in most National Parks is handled by National Parks Committees 
which include representatives of the constituent county and district councils. Separate 
arrangements operate in the Lake District and the Peak Park. 

This service is administered by Police Authorities which can cover two or more counties. 
This function is the responsibility of English Heritage in the Greater London area. 

^°Me^^ol^n C County are^isf 61 * Transport Authorities and Metropolitan District Councils 

Sndra n fs°a whok. ng AdViS0Iy ComInittee advises the Secretary of State on planning for 

Se ^ Te t ai 7 has special responsibilities for the Metropolitan Police the Inner 
ndon Magistrates Courts Service and the Inner London Probation Service. ’ 



This function is performed by London Regional Transport in the Greater London 



area. 
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ANNEXE 



The process of change 



1. Government divides country into areas for consideration by Local Government Commission 
(LGC). Government issues guidelines on criteria for assessing appropriate authorities for 
different functions 

Area 

I 

2. LGC makes initial outline proposal for area 

I 

3. Proposals invited from local authorities and others 

I 

4. LGC recommendation 

I 

5. Public consultation 

I 

6. Secretary of State for Environment decision 

I 

7. Parliamentary Order (transfer of functions) 

I 

8. Secondary legislation (financial arrangements etc) 

I 

9. Implementation 
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